A CAMPAIGN                              Si
by accepting the exhibition title as a clue to the slack figure of the woman.
Sickert set us right: she was a model of the engraver Desboutins, who
figures so magnificently in the picture* The Scottish owner, under the outcry,
sold it to Count Camondo, by whose bequest it became a national treasure.
In 19061 left current criticism for office at the Tate Gallery, and the fight
was transferred to other ground. In that year Herbert Home and Robert
Ross, who had been consulted about an addition of three English painters*
self-portraits to- the historic collection at the Uffizi, nominated Steer
along with Holman Hunt and Sargent. A vigorous study for Steer's
portrait belongs to Sir Augustus Daniel's collection: a variant was
obtained later by Mr. Sydney Cockerell for the Fitzwilliam Museum. Of
other portraits our frontispiece by Sickert renders the youth of Maclise
Mansion days; Steer returned the ball with a head of Sickert at a bristling-
moustache moment as well as a lovely Whistler-like full length now in
the National Portrait Gallery. Steer is one of the group in Orpen's
Homage to Manet. There is another portrait, from one of the later summer
tours, by Ronald Gray, and a back-view of Steer sketching, by Connard.
He figures also in an 1893 or 4 group by Rothenstein, and in an un-
finished picture with Tonks and Sargent; in two drawings also, a closely
studied head and the Steer his friends knew in conversation, a thoroughly
characteristic sic sedebat.
By 1909 the top of the hill was reached; Steer entered the National col-
lection with Chepstow Castle, the gift of Miss Mary Hoadley Dodge. Miss
Dodge was in a difficulty. She loved the picture, but was about to travel,
and the small quarters she retained in London had been panelled in a
way that did not favour picture hanging. She consulted Sargent who
reported to me, and at our instigation offered a masterpiece to the Tate
Gallery. My trustees gulped, but swallowed, soothed by explanations
from Lord Plymouth. In the same year, at the Goupil Gallery Exhibition
of Steer's work under Mr. William Marchant, Hugh Lane acquired The
Balcony and Corfe Castle for Johannesburg, and Mr. Geoffrey Blackwell
came into the field. He had not till then taken much interest in painting,
but was induced by an article in 'The Times* to visit the show, and be-
came the largest collector of Steer's work. The article was by Charles
Holmes, taking the place of Humphry Ward, the drab of whose cautious
reporting made the best of preparation for the other's vivid conviction.
'The Times* critic had bought a Whisderian Steer, the Casino, Boulogne,
but did not greatly like that the purchase should be known.
The battle was won and a celebration of victory followed in 1929, when
Charles Aitken, my memorable successor at the Tate Gallery, put all his
tireless devotion into assembling a full retrospective exhibition, the first given